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PUT the following case as directly and as simply as I can, and 

I put it not because I can prove it—which I can not—but 

because I believe it. The dogmatic manner of statement is for 
convenience and brevity. 


I 


If man had not, in the earlier stages of his history, found the 
world full of precarious ambiguities, there is no reason to suppose 
that the thing called intelligence would ever have been developed. 
Men thought about the things that it was important they should 
think about, food, fighting, and offspring. And very important things 
like these made the acquisition of mana, the control of magic, and 
the propitiation of deities indispensable. Thus, although primitive 
man inhabits a world that is sufficiently complex, he nevertheless 
proceeds tg make it more complicated by the addition of elements 
that constitute his superstition. 

It is enough merely to refer to the intimate connection between 
early social organization and religion, to the theory of animism and 
especially to the attempts now being made to define a ‘‘ preanimistic 
stage,’’ to the theory of totemism, to the constantly increasing study 
of primitive magic. What we have learned to call the supernatural 
flourishes like a jungle on certain early levels of culture, and to the 
extent that it substitutes magic and the propitiation of deities for 
the control and use of the energies of nature it makes men blind to 
the primary conditions of progress. For anything that interferes 
with intelligence in its natural business is, to that extent, a burdem 
to the mind, and a point of view which leads us to overlook the 
causalities resident in particular things does just that; for those 
causalities are the resources upon which every one has to fall back 
to accomplish anything whatever. 

This may sound like writing down the supernatural as a mere 
obstacle in the way of progress. Nothing of the sort is intended. 
The service rendered by the supernatural to politics and to art is 
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not only granted but insisted upon. The more we can say for the 
benefits of the Christian religion to European culture, the better for 
my present thesis. Every laudation of the social value of religion 
tries to make it clear that the function of the supernatural is so 
important as surely to preserve it in the minds and hearts of suc- 
cessive generations. 

How the supernatural has provided an ever-recurring theme in 
philosophy may be read in the history of either. In the manipulation 
of that theme, however, three major ideas stand out, God, the soul, 
the universe. It is easy to see what a réle these have played if we 
only consider what is left when we drop out all speculation about 
God, all speculation about the soul, and all speculation about the 
universe. Now for those who believe that the supernatural has 
played its part as a subject-matter of technical speculation, that it is 
not merely passing, but has passed, arguments for and against 
theistic premises must appear as a mere waste of ingenuity.’ 
Because, however, of their dramatic career in the history of culture 
the three above-mentioned ideas are fascinating topics of inquiry, 
both with regard to their origins and to their influence. Such an 
inquiry must not be looked upon as a contribution to the study of 
the validity of those ideas. Literally speaking, they have no validity 
as descriptions of existence revealed to perception. 

That the ideas of God and the soul had their origin in the ani- 
mism of primitive culture may be taken as proved. The idea of 
the universe, however, is more troublesome because its history has 
not been sufficiently traced. I venture, therefore, a few suggestions 
more for the sake of indicating a line of inquiry than of laying down 
a conclusion. 

The concept of the universe is not, of course, to be attributed to 
animism, but it is an interesting question whether it may not be 
traceable to primitive observation. The idea to which I refer is that 
of a quantitative whole of existence, a bounded totality of existence; 
there is so much of it and no more, just as there is so much and no 
more of an apple. Now if we keep clear of ontological arguments 
and make empirical observation our criterion for judgments about 
existence, then the idea of a bounded universe is no longer required 
on logical grounds, and it remains to be seen whether it is justified 
by observation. I wonder whether the concept of the universe seems 
important to one who passes his days and nights in, let us say, the 

1 At this point I will say, to avoid ambiguity, that I presuppose throughout 
the only evidence of existence to be the evidence of empirical discovery. Exist- 
ence is precisely the thing that can not be proved by any a priori method. To 
define anything as supersensuous is to define it as a type of being that must 
forever elude discovery as a case of existence. 
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Lick Observatory. Yet before the invention of optical instruments, 
when every man found himself at the center of a celestial sphere, 
what could be more natural than to regard the universe as the most 
obvious fact? There is the outer shell spangled with bits of fire; 
within it is contained all the rest there is. The cosmology of the 
Pythagoreans, of Aristotle, of Thomas Aquinas, did provide just 
this conception of a universe. Dante could describe his passage with 
Beatrice from sphere to sphere in good faith. That conception of 
concentric spheres may properly be called the conception of a uni- 
verse. But the concentric spheres no longer serve to describe the 
earth and the heavens as we observe them. It is no longer the outer 
sphere beyond which God abides that limits the range of existence, 
but the technique of grinding lenses. 

Very probably the idea of the universe, in just the form in which 
I criticize it, does not constitute now a part of any philosopher’s 
equipment. Yet the concept of totality occurs in a strongly rem- 
iniscent way. The recent book? of Professor James was directed 
against the idea of a monistic universe which was and is taken very 
seriously as a description of existence. We still find allusions to 
‘‘the all,’’ ‘‘the all of things,’’ and confidence in the inevitability of 
that conception is, in certain quarters, so undisturbed that deductive 
consequences are seriously defended, consequences which are not put 
forward as mere exercises in formal logic, but as well-grounded con- 
clusions about matters of fact. 

A tradition which might prove difficult to identify with that of 
the universe, as I have described it, is the neo-Platonie tradition of 
eventual unity. This tradition too has carried the conceptions of 
cosmic totality and unity. It may be, however, that this abstract 
conception owed its vitality to the fact that the impression of an 
empirical universe was so deep-seated. In any case, the idea of the 
universe is lodged securely in the monistic absolute, and this brings 
us to the later stage of the three ideas. 

It is probable that the conception of a totality of existence would 
long since have lapsed from use had it not been for a curious and 
dramatic episode. The theistic ideas that once called for no argu- 
ments needed in time the proofs of metaphysicians. That meant, in 
fact, to give them a new identification. Has such a technique of 
sophistry ever been displayed in the service of any other vanishing 
idea? How the conceptions of God and the universe rescued each 
other by becoming identified one with another in the conception of 
the absolute, is matter of history. But what rendered this identifica- 
tion so convincing to the metaphysically minded was the assistance 


2 A Pluralistic Universe.” 
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rendered by the remaining conception, the soul, attenuated by this 
time to the Kantian concept of consciousness. The concept of con- 
sciousness with its resulting ‘‘problem of knowledge’’ gave a new 
lease of life to theological metaphysics by producing, in conjunction 
with the other two ideas, the monistic idealism which has been so 
successful in carrying the supernatural. 

A proposal to recognize in the concept of an existential totality, 
in the concept of the absolute, and in the idealistic concept of con- 
sciousness three survivals, and to admit that dialectical problems 
based upon them are problems about purely imaginary things which 
our own range of perceivable facts does not include, may seem the 
merest philosophical anarchy. And if the proposal appears to be 
supported by evidence that commands respect, those who are inter- 
ested in the future of philosophical studies may feel dismay at the 
prospect. For what a catalogue of problems disappears! But the 
thing has happened before. Of course the orthodox metaphysicians 
in the universities must have thought that Descartes ignored most 
of the problems, and just as the Cartesians had to break away from 
the metaphysics of the Roman Catholic institution, so we have to 
cut loose from the metaphysics of Protestant speculation and from 
whatever is simply incidental to it. 

The above three ideas have been the source of derived problems. 
The ‘‘problem of evil’? assumes a whole apparatus of theological 
doctrine. But this is not the end of it; theories call forth opposing 
theories. Now a position taken to resist another position is an 
alternative position on a certain question. Is the moon made of 
roquefort or gorgonzola? Do the souls of unbaptized infants go to 
hell or to heaven? Is the universe one or many? If a certain line 
of philosophy happens to be a consideration of merely imaginary 
problems, the criticism which takes that philosophy seriously, which 
takes it, 7. e., for a discussion of real problems, is itself not a discus- 
sion of real problems. The fact that the former is a well-articulated 
dialectic does not give its dialectical implications any relevance to 
physics. The issue of a merely polemical philosophy is not in actual 
inquiry but in what its own advocates declare to be error. In prac- 
tical affairs, this gives a real issue, but in speculative ones its effect 
is to make the subject-matter of the critic dependent upon the propo- 
sitions which are anathema to him. The kind of realism that exists 
only as a criticism of monistic idealism seems to me to be in this 
position. The Oxford movement that calls itself ‘‘humanism’’ is a 
movement in the direction of freedom; it is full of the promise of 
good things; and yet there is a clinging to the animistic presupposi- 
tions upon which the idealism it criticizes is founded. That idealism 
is a natural evolution of the three conceptions noticed above, and any 
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one who wants assurances about God, the soul, and the universe 
should look to the philosophy which the interest in those ideas has 
generated. Fifty years, however, have elapsed since the publication 
of ‘‘The Origin of Species’’; forty have elapsed since the appearance 
of ‘‘Primitive Culture,’’ and twenty since the appearance of ‘‘The 
Golden Bough.’’ Whatever may be the shortcomings of Tyler, 
Frazer, and their co-workers, there is no longer anything inex- 
plicable about the existence in the world of a type of philosophy that 
begins with a problem of knowledge and ends with the absolute. 

Now, in the criticism of idealism at present going on, there is, I 
think, much misrepresentation and much failure to appreciate its 
real value. That is partly the fault of our contemporary idealists. 
Instead of giving us the positive content that idealism has done so 
much to develop—large perspectives in history, stimulating points 
of view in ethics and politics—they have made themselves the apolo- 
gists of the supernatural. They operate, in the main, with the idea 
of the absolute, the concept of consciousness, and with a conception 
of knowledge that results from the context established by the former 
two. The philosophical situation that results is naturally very 
unsatisfactory to those who do not regard the saving of the super- 
natural as the first task of philosophy. For that the real message 
of idealism has been confused by its alignment with this undertaking 
is now beginning to be recognized.* So long as we are interested in 
human experience and its problems, as such, we can best describe 
that subject-matter in terms that are frankly naturalistic. Why 
should anybody incline to a conception of reality which puts the 
label of appearance or some other derogatory tag upon all empirical 
distinctions unless he aims to support a claim that the empirical 
world does not support? If the supernatural is really the theme of 
idealism it is not surprising that idealism is passing too. But its 
passing is attended with much confusion, as the many suggestions 
for improving philosophic method sufficiently attest. 


II 


The remedy for a difficulty depends upon the nature of the diffi- 
culty. That is why an inquiry like the present one may have some 
justification. What has happened is largely this: the subject-matter 
which was once supposed to be fact has been discovered to be not 
fact but ideas. The technique of ideas is dialectic. And since the 
subject-matter always was ideas, the technique of it always had to 
be dialectic. The ideas were, however, taken literally; people sup- 
posed they were investigating matters of fact, and therefore it was 


8 Cf. Ralph Barton Perry, “ The Cardinal Principle of Idealism,” in Mind, 
July, 1910, p. 325. 
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inevitable that they should suppose their technique applied to mat- 
ters of fact. This error in method was, however, supported by the 
circumstance that ideas born of the supernatural symbolized real 
values or affairs. For that matter, when real or supposed matters of 
fact find definitions that appear to be complete and satisfactory, the 
definitions are forthwith substituted for the facts and dialectic takes 
the place of empirical description. It is not necessary to suppose that 
final definitions have been secured in order to fall into the fallacies 
of scholasticism. So long as the ideal to be accomplished is sup- 
posed to be a body of permanently acceptable definitions, the ideal 
of philosophic method remains, consciously or unconsciously, un- 
hampered dialectic. Now the whole scholastic tradition, circling 
forever about an element of dogma, perpetuated this ideal. And 
what other critical method could possibly be required by such a task 
as justifying the supernatural ? 

In proportion, however, as the impression gains ground that a 
traditional subject-matter is not fact but idea, the logical analysis 
of ideas appears to be important. Concepts formulated clearly for 
the sake of analysis and dialectical manipulation are now taken 
strictly; 2. e., they are deprived of whatever existential relevance 
(symbolical representative value) they once had. The tradition, 
however, persists that the subject-matter now formulated as con- 
cepts is a subject-matter of existence, and so the tradition that 
dialectic can reveal existence is more or less unconsciously nursed 
along. For the ideas that are analyzed are not treated merely as 
concepts, but as concepts having cognitive importance, and this in 
the context of a theory of knowledge based on the idea of a sensation. 
This is the stage represented by epistemology. The rather naive 
handing out of dialectical arguments with the claim that they are 
inquiries into existence, under conditions determined by the disin- 
tegration of idealism, has resulted quite naturally in a state of things 
where no man quite understands what his neighbor in philosophy is 
talking about, and where there is a general demand that the gram- 
mar of the conversation be revised. Dialectic must be disciplined, 
we are told; dialectic must be made more expert. A juster observa- 
tion would be, it seems to me, that dialectic must be made to mind 
its own business. 

The trouble is not that dialectic is inexpert but that in its appli- 
cations it becomes either irrelevant or artificial. If it is applied to 
existence it is irrelevant.* If it is applied to ideas saved out of the 
debris of animistic idealism, the resulting problems may be dialec- 

*This is, of course, an extreme statement. My meaning is that dialectical 


derivatives of accepted propositions may serve to direct experimental research, 
but can be substantiated only by experimental verification. 
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tical but they are nothing else; that is, they are artificial because 
the motive behind the dialectic is an interest in existential meta- 
physics. It has been well pointed out® that the contrast between 
straightforward mathematics and even the most distinguished proofs 
more mathematico in philosophy is the contrast between success and 
failure. The reason for this contrast ought to be evident enough. 
The mathematical method in philosophy has been used with the pur- 
pose of reaching conclusions about matters of fact, and it has been 
applied to ideas that did not lend themselves to dialectical analysis. 
To that extent the use of the method has been fallacious in purpose 
and unfruitful in subject-matter. The former defect needs no fur- 
ther explanation; the latter one, the unfruitfulness of the subject- 
matter, is due, at least in very great part, to the fact that it has 
consisted so much of disguised survivals. 

Thus it has been a symptom of the passing of idealism that 
philosophers turned ardently to the logical analysis of concepts. 
And so long as this is the business of philosophy, of course mathe- 
matics is the ideal of philosophic method. The facts that I have 
referred to above—and I think they are facts—explain in a large 
measure the current faith in mathematics as a type of method. But 
is this faith so well grounded as has been supposed? Assuming that 
we wish to inquire into matters of fact and not merely to analyze 
definitions, the naturalist with his laboratory, not the mathematician, 
is the proper example for the philosopher. 


III 


In any program of reform in philosophy, one of the most im- 
portant points, I believe quite the most important at the present time, 
should be that of distinguishing between genuine and artificial prob- 
lems. The elimination of artificial problems was really the purpose 
of the men who initiated the so-called modern philosophy. They did 
indeed break away from the metaphysics of the Roman hierarchy 
but they did not break away from the supernatural. The definite 
katharsis of the mind by ridding it of animism is likely to be no easy 
matter, for although we do not so often, nowadays, read arguments 
about God, freedom, and immortality, we still meet with conscious- 
ness, appearance, and epistemology. If we distinguish between the 
kernel and the husk of idealism, it seems to me that the former 
might be called the autonomy of human interests, while the latter, 
which provided the features usually called distinctive of idealism, viz., 
subjectivism and absolutism, appears more and more as a transi- 


° Perry, “ Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform,” this JouRNAL, 
Vol. VII., p. 338. 
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tory accident which, however, lent itself admirably to conserving the 
supernatural by identifying the theistic with the human. The auton- 
omy of human interests is a real principle, which even the greatest 
absolutists, Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, have begun by recognizing. Ideal- 
ism was regarded by its creators as a discovery which guaranteed a 
secure foundation to this principle, and completed the long process 
of the winning of freedom from authority. In so far, idealism was 
viewed as an emancipation of the mind, and in its day it was so. It 
is simply a fact of history that the husk which carried this message 
of emancipation was evolved out of the ideas of God, the soul, and 
the universe. That is, however, if any one likes, a detail, but it is a 
detail which throws a certain light. Now, in the onslaughts being 
made on idealism it is problems which have resulted from the analy- 
sis of the husk that occupy the embattled critics. What wonder, 
under the circumstances, that something seems to be the matter with 
philosophy, and that there is a growing demand that something be 
done about it! It seems to me that what is needed is not greater ex- 
pertness in the dialectic of the old problems, but the recognition that 
much of the current subject-matter is thoroughly artificial. How 
much of it is so, no single individual ought to say very confidently. 
To find that out is part of the improvement so generally desired. 
The above-mentioned sources of artificiality ought to assist, how- 
ever, in getting an orientation. 

The fact that a problem is an ever-present theme in professional 
discussion is, at the present time, no guarantee of its legitimacy. 
The claim that reform should take the line of improvement in logic 
permits current and traditional problems to be taken for granted; 
but this, it seems to me, is precisely the point where examination 
should be very searching. It is one thing to accomplish a highly 
analytic formulation of a problem; it is another to state the condi- 
tions which generate the problem. A problem generated by mythical 
conditions may contain a perfectly logical sequence, but it is just as 
mythical as the conditions that generate it. The important thing to 
find out in the case of any suspected problem is what raises the 
question. For no friend of philosophy will admit, I suppose, that 
its questions should be like the aimless and unceasing queries of chil- 
dren. Is a question raised (1) by a perplexity in pure dialectic, or 
(2) by uncertainties in existential research, or (3) by the precarious 
prospects of a favorite symbol, or (4) by the mere inertia of a tra- 
dition? To mistake number one for number two, and to take liter- 
ally numbers three and four, is surely to have problems that are 
either certainly or presumptively artificial. 

In seeking to determine the status of a problem help ought to be 
derived from remembering the original function of intelligence. To 
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maintain that philosophy is a resource and a method of intelligence 
may seem to many extremely radical. However that may be, phi- 
losophy is often enough put forward as a method of intelligence, and 
thus viewed, its practise should be one ‘‘that looks to science for its 
view of the facts and to the happiness of men on earth for its ideal.’”® 
A tradition which erects a screen of professional problems between 
the philosopher and the natural subject-matter of intelligence is one 
to be suspected, and if remnants of animism interfere with the study 
of human nature and its natural values, here is a real burden of the 
mind; I will cite one instance. The idea that ‘‘pragmatism’’ was an 
apology for theism has seriously interfered with the profitable dis- 
eussion of the former, and in so far as it aimed at an empirical defi- 
nition of ‘‘truth’’ it was damned as being solipsistic or meaningless 
because it seemed to clash with dialectical conceptions (totality, 
finality, ultimate truth), behind which, in their surreptitious existen- 
tial reference, it would not be surprising to discover the idea of the 
universe. Pragmatism asked precisely, ‘‘ What raises the question ?”’ 
Now those who take problems dialectically have, of course, no inter- 
est in this point. It is, for them, merely a matter of clear defini- 
tions and then go ahead. Here was a point of view capable of bring- 
ing emancipation, and which, in spite of its reception, has already 
done so. But the fact that it was immediately laden with alien 
responsibilities is melancholy evidence. 

If philosophy is anything really important, the situation is of 
more than merely academic interest just because important ideals 
have come to be represented by ambiguous conceptions. Discussion 
of the concepts is substituted for examination of the ideals, and as 
modern life becomes freer and more diversified, these conservative 
symbols become less and less adequate to the substance of experience. 
What can be more naive than to substitute the dialectic of a symbol 
for the direct study of conditions, if what one is after is a knowledge 
of actual conditions? It is certainly to be regretted if profes- 
sional philosophy has assumed a character that renders it unavail- 
able as a method of intelligence. That does not mean that guid- 
ing philosophy has ceased to exist, but only that it has changed 
its name and fled into other departments of our universities, where 
chairs are not maintained for either saving the supernatural or 
threshing the husks of idealism. 


*“ Three Philosophical Poets,” by George Santayana, p. 5. Compare Berg- 
son, “ L’Evolution Créatrice,” p. 1: “De 1a devrait résulter cette conséquence 
que notre intelligence, au sens étroit du mot, est destinée 4 assurer |’insertion 
parfaite de notre corps dans son milieu.” 
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IV 


But, I may be told, it is not facts but ideals that form the sub- 
ject-matter of philosophy, and ideals handled in such a way as to 
produce inspiration. It is to get a ‘‘vision”’’ of reality that we come 
to philosophy. Idealism, in its day at least, was a philosophy of 
vision, and the animistic tradition upon which the machinery of it 
rests has been, and doubtless to many still is, a source of inspiration. 
To such as these freedom from that signifies, very probably, only an 
impoverishment of the imagination. If men can not dream dreams, 
but ean only toil, where is any emancipation worthy of the name? 

The method of intelligence, it has been said, is ‘‘to look to science 
for its view of the facts and to the happiness of men on earth for its 
ideal.’’ Surely the heightening of the value of things by the imagi- 
nation is to be desired if only it does not hinder our looking to science 
for our view of the facts. And our concern with the facts is not a 
dedication of self to indifferent truth, but a concern with the causali- 
ties that alone are going to produce to-morrow and its vision. If I 
can be so responsive to the world as to see in all things the counsel of 
Zeus as I see the light upon the hills, why forbid that enrichment of 
life? To forbid it would be narrow and pedantic as long as poetry 
does not pass into superstition, 7. e., so long as the imagination does 
not mutilate common sense. It happens, however, to be the case that 
man’s resources are the causalities inherent in things. When any- 
thing whatever is to be accomplished, causalities have to be invoked 
that make no concession to vision. That is only to say that they can 
be depended upon. To put into operation causalities that will gen- 
erate specific results is the aim both of the man that plants a potato 
and the man that seeks to reform the state. Causality is bound to 
operate in any case, and intelligence will see to it that, so far as 
possible, the causalities that operate are the causalities of its choice. 
Only thus can there be a technique for generating a chosen future 
out of a given present. Science is, no doubt, oftentimes narrow and 
pedantic, but it is the best knowledge of facts that we have, and an 
adequate knowledge of facts would surely be science. The greatest 
poets have always esteemed science, and a reasonable Naturforscher 
ought to have a high regard for poetry. Is it not narrow and 
pedantic to maintain that loyalty to the facts is incompatible with 
vision? It may well be that metaphysicians have not yet learned to 
compose their vision in any terms except those of the animistic tradi- 
tion, but it does not follow that nature is less able than theology to 
provide its content. But vision is an absorbing thing, and although 
it is the material of poetry, its composition can hardly be irrelevant 
to the business of intelligence. Our vision must either represent or 
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misrepresent the conditions which determine progress. The vision 
that misrepresents those conditions can not fail to be a burden from 
which intelligence must sooner or later seek its emancipation. 


V 


Treated objectively, the history of philosophy is not to be sepa- 
rated from the history of the supernatural. That explains why the 
passing of idealism is coincident with the passing of the supernat- 
ural. But that aspect of idealism which is passing is, I contend, not 
the central burden and meaning of it, but its metaphysical ma- 
chinery, a product of supernaturalistic absolutism. Yet the great 
day of idealism is so recent, its vision has still such a compelling 
quality, its essential theme, the priority of human interests, is so 
important, and the animistic origin of its apparatus is so generally 
unsuspected, that problems resulting from the examination of this 
apparatus seem naturally real and significant. And yet if the pass- 
ing of the supernatural is to be viewed as an emancipation of the 
intelligence from animism, a good many anti-idealists appear in an 
almost reactionary light. We don’t seek to overthrow the meta- 
physics of the mass or of the doctrine of purgatory; why should we 
care so much about the metaphysics of the absolute or of the 
‘external world’’? 

A story is told of a little girl who said, ‘‘That boy is my brother, 
but his mother is not my mother and his father is not my father.’’ 
Now here, if you like, is a problem, but the solution of it is easy: 
the little girl lied. When a problem rests upon fictitious assump- 
tions it can not be solved by pursuing the dialectic of those assump- 
tions. To show that the problem is about a fictitious subject-matter 
is to solve it. For even if mythical assumptions do produce a log- 
ical conclusion, the conclusion will be as mythical as the premises, 
and can not be regarded as the kind of solution which a reasonable 
mind seriously seeks. 

To sum up, the emancipation of which I speak is emancipation 
from a perfectly definite thing, animistic reminiscence, the per- 
sistence of which in various unsuspected forms has had a pervasive 
influence upon philosophy, resulting in a set of problems (episte- 
mology) to which most thinkers are becoming increasingly indifferent: 
but which no one has ever solved, for the good reason that they are 
pseudo-problems and therefore capable of solution only by another 
method. The study of origins has made it sufficiently clear how 
philosophy came to be flooded with such problems. Legitimate prob- 
lems are such as nature would provide us with even if tradition had 
never heard of them; and the first thing to ask in examining a sus- 
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pected problem is, What raises the question? For if a question is 
to have a scientific or philosophical character and is to be, at the 
same time, a question about existence, it must be raised by a situa- 
tion which is not merely an ambiguity in dialectic, nor concern for a 
treasured metaphor, nor the inertia of a tradition. 


WENDELL T. BUSH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





MIND AS AN OBSERVABLE OBJECT! 


T is seldom given to philosophers to enter into one another’s 
enthusiasms, but they are sometimes allowed to share a disap- 
pointment. And could anything be more generally disappointing 
than the attitude of a certain important group of natural philos- 
ophers toward the study of minds? I refer to that curious bit of 
reasoning commonly known as the ‘‘analogy argument’’ which runs 
somehow thus: I am aware, and I alone am aware, that certain of 
my bodily acts are accompanied by mental states. When I observe 
similar acts in other bodies I infer that they too are accompanied by 
like states of mind. No experience can be brought to confirm this 
inference, but then nothing can transpire to refute it. Meanwhile, 
my feelings are spared a severe strain by risking it—the loneliness 
of not risking it is too tragic to be faced. 


The objectionable points of this line of argument are just all the 
points that make it up. To begin with, it is so far from self-evident 
that each man’s mental state is his own indisputable possession, that 
no one hesitates to confess at times that his neighbor has read him 
better than he has read himself, nor at other times to claim that he 
knows his neighbor’s state of mind more truly than the neighbor 
himself knows it. No one finds fault with Thackeray for intimating 
that the old Major is a better judge of Pendennis’s feeling for the 
Fotheringay than is Pendennis himself. To be sure, we are more 
likely to accept such situations when the state of mind read from the 
outside is complex and subtle; but there should be no difference in 
principle between the diagnosis of love and a test for color-blindness. 
It is quite as likely that under certain conditions I do not know what 
red is, as that, under other conditions, I do not know what love is. 
In a word, so long as we are social beings our judgments, even the 
simplest of them, have social meanings, and each knows himself 
through others. 


*Paper read before the American Philosophical Association at Princeton, 
December 29, 1910. 
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Next, the analogy argument calls its procedure an inference. 
Now, everybody knows that an inference from a thousand cases is 
more valuable than one drawn from a hundred, that an anticipation 
based on a hundred observations is safer than one which has only ten 
to support it. But there are those who, knowing all this, would con- 
clude that an inference from one instance has some value. If in my 
case mental states accompany my body’s behavior, there is at least 
some ground for supposing that like acts of another’s body are in 
like manner paralleled. This illusion, for it is one, springs, I think, 
from a failure to catch the meaning of inference. An inference from 
a single case, if it be really an inference from a single case, has 
exactly no value at all. No one would be tempted to attribute eight 
planets to every sun because our sun has eight such satellites. The 
reason that a single observation is sometimes correctly assumed to 
have weight is that the method of observing has been previously 
tested in a variety of cases. The shop-keeper measures his bit of 
fabric but once; he has, however, measured other fabrics by the same 
method numberless times, and has a fairly clear idea of the probable 
error of his result. But the principle holds absolutely of all results: 
no series of observations, no probable error, no ground for inference, 
no meaning as a datum. 

Nor is our line of argument happier in its next point. The 
hypothesis of other minds is one that must be regarded as referring 
to the jenseits of things that make a difference to my experience. 
There is a definition of pragmatism that is to be found among the 
last sayings of the man whose absence this day leaves us lonely 
indeed; a definition that tempts me to think that I have always been, 
in all innocence, a pragmatist. 

‘The serious meaning of a concept,’’ writes James, following 
Peirce, ‘‘lies in the conerete difference to some one which its being 
true will make. Strive to bring all debated conceptions to that 
‘pragmatic’ test, and you will escape vain wrangling. . . . If it 
can make no practical difference whether a given statement be true 
or false, then the statement has no real meaning.’’ 

If the method defined in this passage be accepted, and I can not 
see how one ean fail to accept it even if one prove unfaithful to it 
afterwards, then could anything more fully illustrate the meaning of 
the ‘‘meaningless’’ than that hypothesis of other minds in which the 
analogy argument culminates? Whatever may be said for the 
reasoning, is its conclusion at least right? Alas, I can not know. 
If right, my experience can not inform me; if wrong, my experience 
ean not disillusion me. It makes no practical difference to me 
whether I am right or wrong. Pragmatic conclusion: I can nct have 
made a meaningful hypothesis. 
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But here I hesitate. The same writer whose definition of method 
I was eager to accept as pointing the lack of meaning in the hypoth- 
esis under consideration, is capable of interpreting his own words, 
‘‘that which makes a practical difference,’’ in a way one might be 
excused for having overlooked as a possibility. He had once said— 
quite as we should have expected him to say—that ‘‘ ‘God’ and 
‘matter’ might be regarded as synonymous terms so long as no dif- 
fering future consequences were deducible from the two concep- 
tions.’’ Should we not equally have expected him to say that a soulful 
neighbor and a soulless one were synonymous terms so long as the two 
neighbors treated us in the same way? Yet not only does he refuse 
to go so far, but, coming face to face with the problem, he hastily 
retraces steps already ventured. ‘‘I had no sooner given the ad- 
dress (containing the statement respecting ‘God’ and ‘matter’) than 
I perceived a flaw in that part of it. The flaw was evident when, 
as a case analogous to that of a godless universe, I thought of what 
I called an ‘automatic sweetheart,’ meaning a soulless body, which 
should be absolutely indistinguishable from a spiritually animated 
maiden, laughing, talking, blushing, nursing us, and performing all 
feminine offices as tactfully and as sweetly as if a soul were in her. 
Would one regard her as a full equivalent? Certainly not, and 
why? Because, framed as we are, our egoism craves above all 
things inward sympathy and recognition, love and admiration. The 
outward treatment is valued mainly as an expression, as a manifesta- 
tion of the accompanying consciousness believed in. Pragmatically, 
then, belief in an automatic sweetheart would not work, and in point 
of fact no one treats it as a serious hypothesis. The godless universe 
would be exactly similar. Even if matter could do every outward 
thing that God does, the idea of it would not work as satisfactorily, 
because the chief call for a God on modern men’s part is for a being 
who will inwardly recognize them and judge them sympathetically. 
Matter disappoints this craving of our ego; so God remains for most 
men the truer hypothesis, and indeed remains so for definite prag- 
matic reasons.”’ 

I conceive that no criticism could make heavier the burden of 
disappointment which these words of their own weight carry with 
them into the soul of any man who, having found no better reason 
for believing in God and his fellows than the analogy argument 
furnishes, now finds no better motive for believing than this kind of 
pragmatism holds forth. Instead of criticizing, let me use the pic- 
ture to contrast with it another which, in spite of certain elements 
that may at first sight offend previous ideas on the subject of soul, 
must at least satisfy the reason of an empiricist. 
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No, I suppose no one would regard a soulless sweetheart as a full 
equivalent for a soulful one, as these words soulless and soulful are 
ordinarily used. But just there is the point: how are they ordi- 
narily used? If I imagine myself come to believe that my mistress, 
with all her loveliness, is really without soul, I can not think what 
I should mean by this, if it be not that I fear her future conduct 
will not bear out my expectations regarding her. Some trait or 
gesture, a mere tightening of the lips, hardening of the eye, stifling 
of a yawn, one of those things we say are rather felt than seen, 
would have raised in my mind the suspicion that she might not, to 
my fuller experience of her, remain indistinguishable from a spirit- 
ually-minded maiden. Aye, now that I come to think of it, has she 
ever been, except to my blinded eyes, indistinguishable from one who 
had that ‘‘inward sympathy and recognition, love and admiration, 
that above all things my egoism craves’’? 

Isn’t this what we mean by the practical issue involved in the 
disjunction—soul or no soul? Of course they are not equivalent, 
these two, and they are not so just because a soul is not the kind of 
thing the analogy argument takes it to be. It would never occur to 
me to try to hold this suspicioned lady’s soul by tying an eject around 
her neck. What she is for me and what she is an sich constitutes 
just such a difference, now that it is a question of a soul, as it would 
were any other fact of nature up for discussion. The poorer and the 
fuller experience of the thing, these and these alone define such a 
difference. I am afraid to know my sweetheart better lest I come 
upon that trait of her behavior which would only too surely distin- 
guish her from the soul-inspired maiden I had taken her to be. If, 
per imposstbile, I could be assured that no such trait of behavior 
would ever reveal itself to the fullest experience, and if the hypoth- 
esis were still thrust upon me that she might nevertheless. be without 
soul, my feelings would react as they might be expected to do were 
one to assure me that a given figure must prove to all possible ob- 
servation three-sided and plain enough, yet might an sich be without 
triangularity. 

If my analysis of this concrete situation has not been too badly 
received, I shall have courage to utter the full thought that lies 
behind the criticisms and suggestions that have been submitted. It 
is this: Consciousness is not something inferred from behavior, it is 
behavior. Or, more accurately, our belief in consciousness is an 
expectation of probable behavior based on an observation of actual 
behavior, a belief to be confirmed or refuted by more observation, as 
any other belief in a fact is to be tried out. 

You will ask me: What aspect of the behavior of certain objects 
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leads us to call them conscious? I answer, I do not know, and 
expect never surely to know. Had I been asked: What aspect of the 
behavior of certain objects leads us to call them alive? I must have 
returned the same answer. The deep, blind instincts of the race, 
slowly working themselves out into the classifications we now so 
readily accept and so facilely apply, these instincts are not easily to 
be enticed out into the light of day. But though I don’t know what 
life means, nor what consciousness means, I feel that I know how we 
may go to work to find out these things, if once we see that neither 
stands for an eject forever veiled and hidden in the land beyond 
experience. Instead, then, of venturing a word where a long and 
patient analysis would alone suffice, I may confine myself to the 
weighing of certain objections that would attack the very method 
here suggested for finding out what consciousness means. 

The whole situation out of which the analogy argument springs 
is that seized upon by English sensualism. Here the essential idea 
is that I have certain immediate data, recognizable and namable 
each by itself. Out of these simple ideas (whether of sensation alone 
or of sensation and reflection) I build my world of objects, including 
my own body and the bodies of other humans. If I am to suppose 
these other beings have minds at all, I must suppose that their minds 
work in the same way to build up a world in which my body is an 
object. But if they do, then they start from data as independent of 
any reference to mine as I assume mine to have been from any allu- 
sion to theirs. 

To one who ean not rid himself of this way of philosophizing, it 
is impossible that any analysis of behavior that I might undertake 
should prove satisfying. The whole idea of my thesis would be 
simply an absurdity. For—and if I have not emphasized the point 
sufficiently I now take the opportunity to do so—it is essential to my 
thesis that I regard my own mind as behavior, quite as frankly as I 
take my fellow’s mind to be nothing else. It is of course a type of 
behavior that is in question, and it is my observation that I act like 
or unlike others in certain situations which makes me class my ex- 
perience as of such and such a kind. If the part of my behavior 
that is dependent upon my eyes being open and directed toward an 
object is identical when that object is blood and when it is grass, 
while that of other men similarly placed is different toward the two, 
I judge that I have only one color sensation where they have two. 
In all such cases my notion of my mental state, as also the fact 
that I have any notion on the subject at all, is dependent upon my 
observation of behavior. It is impossible that any one should come 
even a first step toward agreeing with me if he is wedded to the 
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theory of experience that starts with a datum as a mason starts with 
a brick or a chemist starts with an atom. 

I have on a former occasion before this association accepted the 
thesis that there is no such datum, and as even at that time there 
seemed to me nothing novel in such acceptance, but merely an insist- 
ence that we should not keep on forgetting what we had some time 
accepted as true, I need not argue the point here. As nearly as so 
complex a matter can be put in a few words, the thought is this: 
The beginning of our epistemological building is not a datum which 
might be known by itself, not, e. g., the first sensation of a babe 
in utero or of a Condillae statue, but just any point at which it oc- 
curs to us to ask ourselves, What is it you know? and, How do you 
know it? From this point—it may as well be for a Newton the 
evening of the day he has given to the world his law of gravitation— 
from this point stretch out two wearily endless ways. The one leads 
toward, but never arrives at, the real object; the other leads toward, 
but never culminates in, the bare datum. We shall never have the 
one before the other, nor yet come nearer to the one save as we come 
nearer to the other. Sensualism is the philosophy of the impatient 
thinker who will arrive at all costs—the analogy argument is one of 
the costs. 

But when I have made the sensualistic philosophy the soil from 
which the analogy argument favorably springs, I have not yet dug 
down to the roots. The whole attitude toward souls and the rela- 
tion of souls to bodies which makes the outcome of ‘‘analogy’’ seem 
meaningful, even if regrettably insecure, is the result of much older 
habits of thought than those that guide the highly reflective pro- 
cedure of a Locke or of a Hume. These primitive habits are inti- 
mately mixed with ethical motives, yet I think their deepest signifi- 
cance is to be caught by viewing them as early attempts at scientific 
method. 

From this point of view, one must recognize the satisfaction that 
the most unreflective mind has in treating any complex thing as an 
additive result, a sum of simpler things. This instinct for adding 
might be illustrated almost indefinitely; but one or two cases will 
serve to show how addition has been used and abused. 

We are barely through those long chapters in the history of 
science in which the theory of a hot body composed that object of a 
body plus heat. This heat was first conceived as itself a kind of 
body—a congeries of small, round atoms; then, since heat did not 
inerease the mass to which it was added, it became the vaguer stuff 
called caloric. Nevertheless, however ghostly this calorie had be- 
come, it still went in and out of bodies like a stuff, fell under the 
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same principle of individuation that bodies fall under, was in short 
a sort of body, though a mysterious sort of body. We know with 
what travail this strong, primitive instinct to add was overcome, 
and men had the courage to say, ‘‘Heat is not something inferred 
from the heated behavior of a body, it is that behavior. A hot body 
differs from a cold body only in the way its parts move.’’ The 
mystery had vanished. <A quantity of heat had no longer an indi- 
viduality of its own, but if it could be said to travel, it did so as a 
wave travels, and the theory of its nature became clear. 

Again, we see this same instinct to add in a theory of life not yet 
past, perhaps, but certainly passing. As a hot body is a body plus 
heat, so a living body is a eareass plus life. The history of this 
conception is strikingly like that of the previous one. At first the 
thing added to body to make it alive was another body—the psyche 
—differing, may be, in certain of its qualities, but still falling under 
the same principles of individuation, having a history of its own 
when disembodied. Now, this psyche is reduced where it survives 
at all to that vague principle called ‘‘the vital,’’ of which all that 
can be said is that it is a mystery. Few thinkers cling to this sur- 
vival; for most of us a living body is a mechanism that behaves in a 
certain way, one that is well calculated to attain certain ends. Life 
is no longer a thing to be inferred from behavior; it is behavior, and 
while it is an aspect of a body’s behavior from which other aspects 
may be distinguished, we no longer think of these aspects as sepa- 
rable. Disembodied life has been placed among the myths. 

And now, should we not expect the same instinct to add to have 
played a part in our theory of consciousness? Aristotle, close as was 
his doctrine of forms to the treatment of life advocated in this paper, 
yet fell into the old habit when he composed a rational animal of 
an animal plus a rational soul ‘‘come from without.’’ Descartes, 
close as he was to the theory that a living body is a mechanism behav- 
ing in a certain purposeful way, had yet to compose a human being of 
such a living body and a soul perched in the pineal gland. Are we 
so far from this when we confection a real sweetheart of an auto- 
matic one and an eject? To be sure the eject is not located and the 
kind of individuality it may have is not specified; but therewith we 
have taken from the additive soul the last thinkable trait it possessed. 
It has now the complete mystery of the meaningless. 

Have we not come to the point of realizing the meaninglessness of 
the mystery ? 


Epagar A. SINGER, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Thought and Things of Genetic Logic: Vol. II., Experimental Logic. 
JamMEs Mark Batpwin. London: Swann Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. Pp. xv-+ 4386. There are 
three appendices and a fair index to the first two volumes. 


This is the second of three volumes, appearing in French, German, 
and English, on the subject of genetic logic, a subject never before 
so comprehensively treated by an American author. It follows through- 
out the genetic method of tracing out the successive stages in the em- 
bodiment of belief. It is logic from the point of view of the knower 
rather than that of the analyst who only looks on from the outside. As 
conceived by Baldwin the process of knowing has for the knower char- 
acters which it does not have for the outsider. For the knower it involves 
continual reference to similar processes dealing with the same material 
and going on either actually or possibly in other minds. For the knower 
it also involves reference to the “ external control” of things. This dual- 
ism of inner, personal, or social, and outer or external controls is the 
characteristic presupposition of the book, as it was also of volume one, 
but we are warned against supposing that Baldwin asserts these two 
controls as realities. They exist only “for consciousness,” for the 
knower, and, however essential they seem to the knower and the knowl- 
edge process, I suppose that in the author’s third volume on “ Real 
Logic” the dualism will be interpreted as phenomenal. “The dualism 
of control is all the while ‘for consciousness,’ not for our final theory of 
reality ” (p. 5, note). Italics are used in the text “because of certain 
misconceptions of the theory of control worked out in volume one.” 

Nevertheless, certain things in this book are calculated to give rise 
to misunderstanding on this point. Take, for example, the statement on 
page 25: “ Moreover, experience, of which each judged content is part, is 
a whole of inner meaning, a life of ideas, and this meaning is controlled 
by the subject-self functioning for the realization of its interests and 
purposes. It would seem then to be altogether true that judgment is 
self-assertion.” “The self is the subject-agent of judgment, but not 
commonly the subject-matter, the psychic subject, not the logical sub- 
ject” (p. 28). “The subject of control claims and owns the entire or- 
ganization of ideas as its experience—as making up its very self, the 
‘me’ of the whole of experience. It thus becomes at once available for 
ejection. All other selves are subjects also, and all subjects are subjects 
of experience; the whole of experience is yours as well as mine unless 
there be characters of personal or private meaning which I have right 
and reason to reserve from the body of my ejection” (p. 65). The doc- 
trine seems to run through the entire book, but we say “seems” because 
Baldwin, in the passages referred to above and in a personal letter, denies 
that he believes the dualism of controls to be real or to have an existence 
of any sort except “for consciousness.” This complicates the whole dis- 
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tinction between subject and object, between consciousness and its world. 
On page 289 two different kinds of persistence are spoken of, outer and 
inner. Outer or external persistence is “sameness-of-recurrence” of an 
object which also has the meaning “sameness-when-absent.” External 
sameness is identified by recurrence and the testimony of others, or 
“secondary conversion.” “In the matter of inner identity, however, the 
procedure is not the same; we neither wait for recurrence, nor do we ask 
our neighbors. We find in the immediately persisting and continuous 
mental life the experience that enables us to call the self identical.” Is 
this distinction between outer and inner identity only phenomenal? 
Nothing in the language of the immediate text suggests that it is. On 
page 328 occurs the statement, “ This is to say that reflection in fact can 
not dispense with one of its criteria, the dualism of self and the objects 
of thought.” On page 379, “ Facts enter as control over ideas; but ideas 
also mediate relative control of the self over facts.” Does this mean that 
all this seems to the knower to be the case, but that really it is not the 
case ¢ 

One other source of difficulty to the present reader in connection with 
this whole doctrine of control is the fact that Baldwin attacks the doc- 
trines of control held by other writers because they are not dualistic. 
Indeed, in stating Dewey’s conception of control, “ The ‘control’ of the 
‘Studies in Logical Theory’ and other works of the Chicago School so- 
called,” Baldwin practically identifies it with his own doctrine of “ inner 
control.” “It is control of a personal sort” (p. 349). It is not “ knowl- 
edge through control” (Baldwin’s view) but “control through knowl- 
edge”; “but here it may be easily seen that the ‘control’ to the latter 
theory is the ‘inner’ or personal control of the former—one only of the 
sorts of control found actual by the present writer” (p. 349). Now for 
the writers of “the Chicago School so-called” control is neither inner, 
nor outer, nor both. Their doctrine simply can not be stated in terms of 
Baldwin’s conception of dual control, especially when this dualism of con- 
trols exists all the while only “for consciousness, not for our final theory 
of reality,” But when Baldwin compares his own conception with that 
of Dewey, without mentioning that his own dualism of controls exists 
only for the knowing processes and not really, he ought not to be sur- 
prised if some of us are misled. Notwithstanding his expressed “ hope ” 
(p. 349, note) that “he may not be found to misrepresent these authors,” 
the present reviewer finds that his account of them positively refuses to 
be characterized as anything but a misrepresentation. Moreover, when 
Baldwin goes on to say (p. 360, note), “See the exposition of Miss 
Adams’s ‘ The Asthetic Experience.’ I suppose Miss Adams’s is an ac- 
credited exposition—and I should say a very clear and able one—of the 
position of Professor Dewey and his colleagues,” one wonders at the 
term “ accredited exposition of the position of Professor Dewey and his 
colleagues,” and wonders whether “these authors” and Baldwin are ad- 
dressing themselves to the same problem at all. Does Baldwin mean that 
his doctrine of dual control is not true? Or does he mean that there are 
two kinds of truth, namely, relative or phenomenal truth for the con- 
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sciousness of the knower, and a real truth to which this dualism of con- 
trols is foreign? Perhaps the latter, but in that case how can his own 
dual control be compared at all with the doctrine of control of “the 
Chicago School ”? 

In explaining the subtitle of this volume Baldwin writes: “ The logical 
operations as such, considered as the essential method of advance or 
progress in the mode of thought, proceed by experimentation, or, to use the 
more special term, employed in the first volume of this work (Chap. 
VIII., §§ 6 ff.), by a process of schematism. This consists essentially in 
the experimental erection of an object already made-up in consciousness, 
and its treatment as having a meaning or value which it has not yet 
been found to have with the expectation and intent that in the result it 
may be found to have it” (p. 4). But while schematism and experi- 
mentation are the essential method of advance in knowledge, judgment 
does not appear until they have been passed. The stages in the advance 
are schematism, direct experimentation, generalization, and judgment. 
Like Mill, Baldwin confines the logical to the sphere of established 
implications. Logical judgment is always the embodiment of belief. 
The general, the concrete, and the logical are all retrospective, while 
schematism is always prospective. Contents are retrospective, intent and 
control are always prospective. And yet, “no predicated or judged 
knowledge is ever free from that instrumental and problematical refer- 
ence which one or other of these tests would further fulfill. Either that 
which is reasonable is still to be elucidated for some mode of acceptance, 
or that which is generally accepted is still to be proposed for individual 
confirmation as reasonable” (p. 164). All logical meanings have two 
aspects, the one accommodative, experimental, prospective, and the other 
habitual, relational, retrospective (p. 165). 

There are two sorts of schematism, namely, the recognitive or scien- 
tific and the selective or appreciative. In so far as they become subject- 
matter of judgment, selective meanings are recognitive, appreciations 
are truths (p. 8 ff.). Both are purposive, but scientific schematism alone 
must agree with facts and satisfy the theoretic or knowing interest. Four 
kinds of interest are distinguished, namely, the “ practical,” the “ prag- 
matic” (which is the practical interest considered from the objective or 
psychological point of view), the “theoretic,” and the “ pragmatelic ” 
(which is interest in the system of knowledge as satisfying, fulfilling, 
consequential, etc.). “‘ Practical’ interest is that which motives the mass 
of contents of cognition and action fused together in their early flow 
and development” (p. 10). These four are the practical and theoretic 
interests viewed now as motives to action (using the words broadly) and 
now as psychological phenomena possessing certain values. The former 
view is recognitive, the latter selective. The two types of schematism 
are named, in the prelogical mode, presumption and lower assumption, 
and in the logical mode, presupposition and higher assumption. A child 
presumes the existence of a toy for which it cries: it assumes a control 
when it tries to “feed” its doll. We presuppose the law of conservation 
in physics: we assume a control in the illusion of the theater. This is 
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an adaptation of Meinong’s distinction between Annahme and Voraus- 
setzung, an adaptation to the “inner” and “outer” controls and the 
distinction between prelogical and logical modes which are presupposed 
throughout this volume. 

Section three of chapter two classifies modes of control as a basis for 
classifying modes of belief. (1) Direct internal and external control 
issuing in assertorial forms of judgment, such as, “John is a good fel- 
low ”;’ (2) semblant and other selective controls issuing in appreciative 
judgments, “ Let us pretend John is a good fellow,” “ Hurrah for John 
who is a good fellow”; (3) alternative control issuing in disjunctive 
judgments, “ Either he is a good fellow or my informant is mistaken ”; 
(4) experimental or schematic control issuing in the hypothesis, “ Sup- 
pose he is a good fellow,” and the interrogative, “Is he a good fellow?” 
(5) the attitude toward accidental or anomic constructions expressed in 
such statements as “I dreamed he was a good fellow,” “ What a conceit, 
fancy him a good fellow!” Every shade of attitude toward earlier 
meanings is comprehended in this scheme, and hence the spheres of 
reality, possibility, and unreality, the spheres of modality (p. 38). Ap- 
preciative meanings are always immediate: they are not under various 
controls, but are added to each of them (p. 48). Possibility or partial 
belief is expressed in experimental, disjunctive, and conditional state- 
ments, and disjunctive meanings are either exclusive, indefinite, or in- 
clusive. Disjunction expresses belief in a whole of uncertain content, 
while the conditional judgment expresses belief in a definite content of 
an uncertain whole. The former is genetically the earlier. This chapter 
follows Venn to some extent. 

Chapter three investigates “common acceptance and acknowledg- 
ment,” or what we might call the social character of knowledge. All 
judgment as such is syndoxic, 7. e., its meanings are not only held in 
common, but held as common (p. 60). Mind content is always syndoxic 
because ejective (p. 64). In so far as it is singular, a meaning represents 
a variation toward the fulfillment of a special personal interest or the 
satisfaction of a caprice. Singularity is either “essential,” imposed by 
external control, or “imported ” and due to selective interest or internal 
and private control. In the former case it is in community one with the 
universal, the difference between them being the difference between a 
group of different objects with the same meaning and a group of recur- 
rences of the same object with the same meaning. In the latter case it 
is not logical. Like the schematic and the self-identical subject, it is 
alogical or superlogical. Section three of chapter three distinguishes 
between meanings which are actually and aggregately held in common 
(the earlier form of syndoxity) and those which are syndoxic only in the 
sense of being fit or appropriate for actual holding in common (syn- 
nomic syndoxity). 

On the one hand, “ the persistence of a world of minds becomes, then, 
as soon as I reflect and judge, a presupposition of my judgment” (p. 93). 
“ A judgment which constitutes a meaning as universal for a process cf 

1The illustrations are mine. 
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thought, also universalizes the process of thought by which that mean- 
ing is constituted” (p. 63). On the other hand, the private individual 
and the private judgment alike are treated as a sort of precipitate or 
crystallization of a universal mental medium. To this manifold of minds 
face to face with a common external world is due the dual character of 
all logical meanings as both experimental and relational, both elucidative 
and proposive, both retrospective and prospective. “The solution is to 
be found only in an experience that is not indeed a-logical but super-log- 
ical and immediate in its mode—to anticipate our discussions of ‘ Real 
Logic’” (p. 165, note). 

In chapter four the problematical is defined to comprehend both the 
disjunctive and the contingent. The former has a definite control, but 
expresses as yet indefinite internal relations. In the contingent judg- 
ment the internal relations of the content are very definite while the 
control is undetermined. The former is a judgment with presupposition: 
the latter, a judgment with postulate. Presupposition is an attitude of 
acceptance: postulation, one of assumption. 

There follows a discussion of quantitative distinctions. These express 
judgments of possibility, probability, and improbability, and cover a wide 
range of degrees, “one,” “a few,” “some,” “half,” “many,” “ most,” 
and “ all.” The unquantified universal, such as, “ Virtue is praiseworthy,” 
is intensive in meaning while quantified universals are extensive. The 
same is true of quantified and unquantified singulars (p. 122 f.). 

Chapter five deals with the contingent. Presupposition is the ac- 
knowledgment of the contingent as holding in some implied sphere of 
control: postulation, the contingent acknowledgment of an implication 
which may hold in some sphere or other. All presupposition is implica- 
tion, part of the intent, of the subject-matter, of the judgment:’ it may 
itself become subject-matter in existential judgments (p. 134). In pos- 
tulation the mode of existence is undetermined and the whole meaning 
is schematic. 

Chapter six has to do with the development of logical meaning through 
predication and intercourse. Language embodies social habit: social 
accommodation is effected through speech and intercourse. Elucidation 
and proposal are the two motives of logical intercourse, the former being 
retrospective and the latter prospective. There are no judgments which 
are purely elucidative to both speaker and hearer. 

Chapter seven has to do with the development of logical meaning by 
terms. Section four deals with abstraction, pointing out that selective 
meaning is its basis and repeating that selective meaning always embodies 
individual and personal disposition and interest. Not that certain mean- 
ings are selected for abstraction, but rather that logical meanings are 
abstracted by a process of selection (p. 186). In an interesting section 
Baldwin points out that singularization is not a process of individu- 
ation in extension, that the singular has properly no extension. The 
correlation of the concrete and the abstract is only another illustration 


? Why then is not control an implication, part of the content or subject- 
matter of judgment? 
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of the dual character of all logical meanings, a character of which the 
recognitive and the selective, the retrospective and the prospective, 
elucidation and proposal, implication and experimentation, content and 
control, the habitual and the accommodative, presupposition and higher 
assumption, the analytic and the synthetic, the static and the proces- 
sional, etc., are other illustrations. It is the distinction which, as a dis- 
tinction in functions, has played so large a part in the logic of the 
Chicago School. 

In chapter eight proposition is defined as “that mode of predication 
in which relation is individuated as a meaning ” (p. 211), but the relation 
is not expressed in the copula, it is embodied in the predicate (p. 262). 
The characters of propositions are grouped under two main heads as 
content-wise and control-wise. Each comprehends three characters. 
From the point of view of control or belief, these are modality (telling where 
or in what sphere the meaning is valid), quantity (telling how much), 
and community (telling by whom): from the standpoint of the content 
or relations expressed, quality (telling what), relational character (tell- 
ing why), and community (telling for whom) (pp. 212-15). This chapter 
is chiefly devoted to the subject of quality, and of the two, to negation. 
Limitation is here recognized as a quality distinct from both affirmation 
and negation. The limitation of a cognitive field motives the distinction 
of quality as affirmative and negative. But limitation may be selective, 
as well as recognitive, and in that case we have “ the intentional exclusion 
of whatever else there is except what is then and there selected.” This is 
privative or imperative negation. Both types of exclusion are applied to 
singulars. The singular may be exclusive for either reason. The only 
“pure exclusion” is the denial of one singular of another, as, “John is 
not James.” The imperative privative, such as “ Let A be B and nothing 
else,” is the case of the will-to-believe, and so far as it is intended to ad- 
vance the meaning of A it is a pure proposal. But really it is not log- 
ical, because it is not an experimental proposal. It is really a will-to- 
deny that A is anything but B, without regard to evidence, and hence it 
is dogmatic and obstructive. 

Chapter nine, on the import and character of the proposition, identi- 
fies synthetic with proposive judgments, and analytic with elucidative. 
All judgments have both characters. No one can express what he has 
not conceived and the proposal motives the redistribution of elements 
whose issue is a new stage of conception (pp. 245-46). Negation always 
denies synthesis or proposal and is analytic (p. 249). All judgments 
equally, whether affirmative or negative, intend existence (p. 256). All 
quantified affirmative propositions presuppose existence. To deny a mean- 
ing is to reject it from a control, not to reject the control. Disbelief is a 
form of belief: the opposite of belief is doubt. 

This discussion concludes the second part of the book entitled “Genetic 
Theory of Thought and Knowledge: How Thinking Goes On.” It is the 
largest and on all accounts the best part of the work. It makes the book 
worth while. Indeed, the discussion of the negative alone is reason 
enough why it should be carefully studied. Part one is a single intro- 
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ductory chapter. Part three is devoted to the subject of implication as 
a necessary relation of the elements of a whole of logical meaning to 
each other. Two great characters of propositions are fundamental: one 
dynamic, synthetic, developmental, the character of wholes as such; the 
other static, analytic, implicative, the character of relations established 
within wholes (p. 272). The former receives the general name of 
“ modality,” and the latter, “relation.” These are of course the same as 
the reconstructive and habitual aspects of logical meaning pointed out 
by the Chicago School of logicians. The former character, called con- 
trol in earlier chapters of the book, is the main theme of eight of the 
first nine chapters. Hence, in part three, the discussion takes up the 
other theme, devoting chapters ten, eleven and twelve to it. 

“Every implication is a subject-matter identical with itself, different 
from or exclusive of any other, and, taken together with its contradictory, 
exhaustive of the sphere of control in which they are both found ” (p. 283). 
There is no a priorz law of identity above and beyond the individuation 
of an object of thought as such. Its being identical and its being an ob- 
ject of thought are one and the same thing, namely, its being this object 
and not any other. Implication grows by judgments of identity. 

In chapter eleven induction is treated. It is the transition from pre- 
logical sameness in difference to logical identity and difference, and it 
issues in logical classification, ordination and definition. It is the ex- 
perimental establishing of judgments of identity. “When may I be sure 
that among the varieties of natural happenings I have found a recurring, 
persistent, and invariable grouping of facts?” To answer this question 
“a meaning already achieved is used experimentally to secure by further 
experience the definition and limitation of its comprehension ” (p. 303 f.). 
But in formulating this method more exactly, Baldwin falls back on Mill’s 
eanons of induction and apparently accepts them without modification, 
although he supplements them as we shall see. Now Mill’s methods are 
for the discovery of invariable sequences, to the neglect of coexistences, an 
oversight that has persisted in inductive logic even in this discussion of 
Baldwin. Moreover, they are methods of elimination and presuppose a 
system of nature made up of a manifold of kinds and causal agents which 
are self-identical and already known. They assume that the data of in- 
duction are the same as the content of the judgment of identity which 
results from them. Mill’s canons were deduced from this a priori con- 
ception of nature or the objects under investigation. They are not de- 
rived by generalization from actual scientific procedure. Consequently 
they are largely deductive methods, presupposing as they do that we al- 
ready know the nature of the elements of the phenomena under investiga- 
tion. It will be found upon investigation that the method of induction 
outlined by Baldwin (pp. 304-07) is also essentially deductive. I know by 
agreement that “man is vocal whenever I find him”; and by difference 
that “the not-vocal wherever I find it is not man.” “TI could not then 
say,” writes Baldwin, “that men who are non-vocal might not still be 
come upon. But if I now have an experience that correlates non-speech, 
as in the anthropoids, with certain anatomical characters which also ex- 
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clude some of the essential marks of man, I can then say ‘ the non-vocal 
are not-man’ reaching the exhaustive limitative judgment ‘man is not 
non-vocal’ or ‘man is vocal.’ . . . We can now say ‘man must be articu- 
late, for to take speech from him places him in another anatomical class 
than that of man’” (p. 306). Let us suppose that the crucial anatomical 
characteristic is the absence of a certain palate. How do I come by the 
information that the absence of a palate is universally characteristic of 
not-men, and that its presence is a universal characteristic of man, and 
that it is universally correlated with speech? Is it not evident, if Bald- 
win’s method is to be followed, that before we can establish by induction 
any one of these judgments we must establish some other a priori judg- 
ment of identity upon which to base them, and so on ad infinitum? Is 
not the judgment, “ man is not non-vocal,” according to Baldwin’s method, 
an obvious deduction? If we have a priori grounds for correlating non- 
speech with certain anatomical characters which exclude man from the 
class of non-speaking animals, we may then deduce analytically the con- 
clusion that man is not non-speaking; but in that case the inductive 
methods of agreement and difference are entirely superfluous; while, in 
the absence of any such a priori correlation, induction, as outlined by 
Baldwin, is a futile regress of inductions to back up inductions. 

The discussion of deduction fails to bring out the close and vital rela- 
tion of the process to induction in scientific procedure. Indeed the book 
makes no serious attempt to treat either of these great topics. They are 
classed under the head of implication and left to the treatises on formal 
logic. The present reviewer feels that Baldwin has handled a great theme 
seriously up to the point where its climax should begin, and there the dis- 
cussion dwindles into sketchy commonplaces. 

Part four, including chapters thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, is de- 
voted to the dualisms and limitations of thought. For the most part it is 
a discussion of what Baldwin calls pragmatism. It identifies pragmatism 
with his own doctrine of “inner control” and treats it as though the 
pragmatists held that that is the only control—an altogether disappoint- 
ing procedure. 

This paper is already too long, but we can not conclude without a brief 
word as to the most characteristic feature of this book, the doctrine of 
control. To me it is the name of a problem which Baldwin has not gone 
to the bottom of. Whence are these “spheres of control” so often ap- 
pealed to? What is their justification? The book contains no thorough- 
going answer to these questions. Their relations to the real are reserved 
for treatment in the third volume. But is it possible to treat experi- 
mental logic thoroughly without discussing them? They are the very 
universes of discourse which make exhaustive judgments of limitation 
possible and we have seen that in the discussion of induction they are 
simply assumed. Nevertheless, it repays study, and we are sorry to leave 
the subject with this note of regret. 


G. A. Tawney. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHOLoGy, AND SCcI- 
ENTIFIC METHODS: 

Sufferings, even the sufferings of hell, may be looked at from different 
angles. The readers of this JoURNAL have just had the benefit of Pro- 
fessor Santayana’s and Professor Fletcher’s reflections on Dante’s aston- 
ishing view. Possibly a few words of Nietzsche’s may not be without 
interest. His attitude to Dante is generally a critical, not to say hostile, 
one; but he says (Werke, Taschenausgabe, Vol. X., pp. 205-6, § 1030): 

“ A full and mighty soul will not only get on with painful, even ter- 
rible losses, deprivations, forced dispossessions, contempts; it comes out 
of such hells with greater fullness and might—and, what is most essential, 
with a new growth in love and its blessedness [mit einim neuen Wachs- 
thum in der Seligkeit der Liebe]. I believe that he who has divined 
something of the bottommost conditions of any growth in love will under- 
stand Dante, when he wrote over the portals of his Inferno: ‘ Also me did 
eternal love create.’ ” 

The difference, it must be confessed, is that one can not get out of 
Dante’s hell, while one may—and the strong man does—out of Nietzsche’s. 


WILuiaM M. Satter. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


March 6, 1911. 





THE editors of the Psychological Review for March make the follow- 
ing announcement: 

The officers of the International Congress for Psychology, 1913, con- 
sisting of the two vice-presidents, Professors E. B. Titchener and J. 
McKeen Cattell, and the secretary, Professor John B. Watson, voted some 
time ago to ask the past presidents of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation to serve as vice-presidents of the Congress. At a recent meeting 
in New York of the enlarged body of officers, called by Professor Cattell, 
details and plans for the organization of the Congress were discussed. 
It was decided to hold the Congress at Easter, 1913. The executive com- 
mittee which now jointly represents the interests both of the Congress 
and of the American Psychological Association consists of the following 
members: James R. Angell, W. V. D. Bingham, J. McKeen Cattell, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, E. C. Sanford, E. B. Titchener, John B. Watson. 


A NEw journal for philosophical essays and criticism has just been 
founded by Giovanni Papini and Giovanni Amendola, entitled L’Anima. 
The contents of the first number are from the two editors. The address 
of the journal is Florence, Via dei Bardi, 6. 

Tue Huxley lecture at Birmingham University is to be delivered by 
Professor Henri Bergson, lecturer on philosophy at the University of 
Paris. 


Proressor J. G. Frazer has been appointed Gifford lecturer in the 
University of St. Andrews, 1911-12 and 1912-13. 




















